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FOREWORD 

MY only qualification for writing this fore- 
word lies in the fact that for nearly 
eleven years I was Secretary of the Royal 
Institute of British Architects : a la3anan sitting 
as executive officer in the very centre of the con- 
gregate activities of the architectural profession. 
Away from the Institute, I pursued my own 
private avocations remote from architecture. In 
this way I became, to all intents and purposes, 
both the public and the architect. Mr. Cope 
Comford is also invested with this duality of per- 
spective,with the difference that he was profession- 
ally trained as an architect, but abandoned the 
profession for that of Uterature. 

Between the public and the architect, un- 
fortunately, yawns a great gulf from which arises 
a strange mist. The most ignorant man sees a 
picture and he knows that some one man has 
painted it ; he hears a piece of music and he knows 
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that some one man has composed it ; he reads a 
book and he knows that some one man has written 
it. He sees a great building rear itself, stone by 
stone, at the corner of a famiUar thoroughfare and 
it never enters his silly head to realise that some one 
man has designed it. 

If he does think about it at all, his thoughts 
are guided by his eye to the staring boards of the 
various contractors, and he is satisfied with the 
nebulous notion that each is " doing his bit " for 
the amenities of the edifice. The very word 
" architect " does not occur to him. I know. I 
know more : namely, that if you asked any sixty 
men lunching at an ordinary London club to write 
down the names of six distinguished architects, 
not more than two or three could do it. 

The fault, to some extent, hes with architects 
themselves. They deprecate advertisement. The 
degraded novelist goads his pubHsher to advertise 
him all over the place and thus gets his name 
known. The architect, by the rules of his pro- 
fession, can't advertise, and thus his name is not 
known. 

The fault, to an even greater extent, lies with 
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the Press. It prides itself on having its finger on 
the public pulse. It thinks that the public doesn 't 
want to hear about architects ; and, in a general 
way, it doesn't give to the public what the public 
doesn't want. 

A Press which calls itself the most enlightened 
in the world devotes more than the contents of a 
thickly printed column a day to criticisms of 
ephemeral music, pictures, films, plays and books, 
but it never devotes a Une to the critical apprecia- 
tion of a new and an important building. / 

If such a building be opened with a flourish of 
Royal trumpets, every newspaper fills a reporter's 
column with futilities concerning the Royalty, the 
flourish, the trumpets, themayor and the aldermen, 
the trowel, the Royal costumes, the contractors, 
the bevy of unimportances present, the knighting 
of the Supreme Unimportancy who collects the 
money, and as often as not omits the name of the 
architect altogether. If he happen to be a member 
of the Royal Academy he may have two Unes 
announcing his presentation to Royalty. If not, 
he is either dismissed in a word or two, or ignored 
altogether. 
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The Press has the incalculable power to bridge 
over the gulf between the public and the architect, 
and to dissipate the mist. To every paper there 
should be attached an architectural critic — ^just as 
there are attached music, art (painting), dramatic 
and Uterary critics. He should be, like the music 
critic — (of the others I have opinions which it 
would not be becoming for me to state here) — a 
technician. There are hundreds of architects 
qualified for the post, as any newspaper could find 
out by application to the Secretary of the R.I.B.A. 
The architectural critic should give a reasoned 
criticism of every building of importance erected 
in the country. He should give the name of the 
architect. He should hammer the name of the 
architect into the brain of the pubUc. The pubUc 
loves names. It is so human a thing to be in- 
terested in personaUties. Any semi-educated 
person who goes to the Royal Academy Exhibition 
will see a picture afar off and say : " Ah ! that's 
Sargent or Shannon or David Murray or Cadogan 
Cooper. ' ' But what man in a million will pass the 
perfect annexe of Inigo Jones' Banqueting Hall in 
Whitehall and say : " Ah ! Aston Webb " ; or the 
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exquisite Middlesex Town Hall, in Westminster, 
and say : "Ah ! J. S. Gibson ! " ; or the restrained 
beauty of the new offices, also in Westminster, of 
the Crown Agents for the Colonies, and say : 
"Ah! J. W. Simpson!" 

But the public will say it — and will take a joy 
in saying it — ^if only it is guided. And the Press can 
guide it. Personality — stUl more personaUty — 
always personality — of the architect. 

There is a building arising on the south side of 
the Thames, the new London County Council 
Hall, which will be one of the great architectural 
monuments of London. Outside the professional 
and the London municipal world, I wonder 
whether there are two hundred people in the 
British Isles who know the name of the architect. 
It is Mr. Ralph Knott. I happen to know it, only 
because many years ago, during my Secretary- 
ship of the R.I.B.A., the competition for the 
building was conducted according to the advice 
of the Institute. 

No reasonable being can say that this state of 
public ignorance is right : that Architecture, which 
by the universal assent of artists of all ages has 
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THE DESIGNERS OF OUR BUILDINGS 

CHAPTER I. 
Our Buildings 

IT is the natural and kindly ambition of most 
men and women to possess a home of their 
own. A home of some sort is a necessity, 
common like the necessity of food ; and man has 
to do with the art of architecture so soon as he is 
born ; and when he dies, his bones are laid within 
a narrower building. But what he desires in a 
home of his own, is a house especially fitted to 
fulfil his peculiar needs ; his needs of work, of rest, 
of delight, of comfort, of entertainment. It is the 
business of the architect to provide that dwelling. 
Therefore, all that is required to achieve the enter- 
prise is that the man who wants to build his home 
should come to an architect, who designs the house 
and superintends its construction. 

So far, the theory is perfect. The practice 
is painfully different. The greater proportion of 
people inhabiting countries conventionally de- 
scribed as civilised, have never heard of an archi- 
tect, and continue to hive in cells of brick or 
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stone. Nor are they better served in their collec- 
tive capacity, which demands houses for worship, 
education, healing, legislation ; houses in which 
things can be made, bought and sold ; habitations 
designed for every human activity. By some 
injurious fate, the people who want these things do 
not meet the artists who are trained to give them. 
The greater number of our buildings are conceived 
in ignorance and brought forth in ugliness. The 
art of architecture has not touched them. 

Consider the ordinary case of one who, having 
saved money, wishes to build a house. What does 
he do ? He sees a house which resembles what he 
thinks (fallaciously) he wants ; he enquires who 
built it ; and he writes to the local builder. That 
worthy tradesman is an employer of various 
trades : he employs bricklayers, tilers, carpenters, 
joiners, plasterers, plumbers, painters, labourers ; 
of the crafts of all of these he knows something. 
Of the art of design, he knows nothing. If he is 
candid, he will inform his chent that he does not 
care to be " hampered with an architect " — 
I quote from the original — ^who would only cause 
unnecessary expense. 

So his client tells the builder to build a house, 
and he builds it. Having done it before, he knows 
how it is done. If he falls into a difficulty, he 
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steals furtively and by night to an architect's 
assistant and pays that neglected artist a few 
shillings for a drawing. 

The client, of course, though he pays for it, 
does not get the house he needs. How should he ? 
We all know the kind of house he gets. England 
pullulates with it. And what occurs to the private 
individual, occurs upon a larger scale with the 
Government, with Mayors and Corporations, with 
Companies, with Hospital Committees, with 
clergymen, even with schoolmasters. They are 
all in the same difficulty. They do not know to 
whom to go. 

And all the time there exists an association of 
distinguished professional authorities constituted 
for the very purpose of fulfilling that immense and 
various need. 

What is the reason of the rift dividing the 
public from the art of architecture ? It resides, 
primarily, in the profound truth that in this world 
people, in the long run and eventually, get what 
they want and do what they want to do. In the 
middle of the last century people wanted to make 
money, and they made it, at the cheerful sacrifice 
of all other considerations whatsoever. A survey 
of the great towns of this country, in which many 
square miles of squalid dwellings fester about 
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monstrous factories, reveals the exact expression, 
in terms of building materials, of the resolve 
to make money at the sacrifice of all other 
considerations whatsoever, including the art of 
architecture. 

The tradition endures. It is not long ago 
that a client, having instructed a young and 
an ambitious architect to prepare designs for a 
house, objected to the carefully designed detail 
and desired its omission. To remonstrance, he 
replied that he did not mind ugHness. In fact 
(he said), he hked it. As he purchased the 
drawings outright and himself altered them as 
they were carried into execution by the builder, 
he got it. The transaction is significant in two 
respects : first, that the cMent evidently believed 
good work to be more expensive than bad work ; 
and second, that he was sure what he (falsely) 
imagined to be an additional expenditure, would 
procure for him nothing which he valued in the 
least. Now this man was a schoolmaster. 

A Uke process too often occurs in the case of 
a Department of State, or other public body. 
Many of our Government offices, our churches, 
town halls, hospitals, state schools, post-offices 
(especially post-offices), commercial buildings, 
hotels, are there, with of course exceptions, to 
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prove it. As to the building of streets of an uni- 
form pattern with some attempt at design, if 
there is any spectacle more depressing than (say) 
the Cromwell Road, the inhabitants of that 
interminable thoroughfare should be informed of 
it for their encouragement. 

These incumbrances are, in part, an inheritance 
remaining from generation to generation by virtue 
of their implacable solidity, and in part the result 
of the survival of a bUnd tradition. It is true 
that the age is an age of transition ; it is also 
true that all ages are in a state of transition ; and 
so is a glacier. But, unlike a glacier, which, so 
far as we know, is endowed with neither will nor 
consciousness, mankind is capable of acceleration. 
Men have only to stretch forth their hands to 
obtain convenient and beautiful houses of life. 
The art of architecture is the art of building 
houses fitly containing and nobly expressing every 
activity of man. But, as supply follows demand, 
so convenient and beautiful buildings can only be 
obtained as the fruit of the conscious endeavour 
of the people to educate themselves in the theory 
and practice of the convenient and beautiful ; 
which purpose, indeed, is the only right purpose 
of education. 



CHAPTER II. 
Their Designers 

THE architects, on their side, are ready. 
Throughout the devastating commercial- 
ism of the nineteenth century, the archi- 
tects held to their art, and by virtue of the patron- 
age of the intelhgent few, even contrived to Hve 
by it. Be it remembered to the honour of a noble 
profession, that they never lost heart. At a time 
when it was cqmmonly deemed waste of money 
to employ an artist, when the pubHc could not 
distinguish between an architect and a tradesman, 
in the year 1834, a socifety was formed for the 
purpose of drawing up a scheme " for the forma- 
tion of an Institution calculated to uphold the 
character and improve the attainments of the 
Architect." That society presently became the 
Royal Institute of British Architects, which, in 
the words of its charter, was incorporated " for 
the general advancement of Civil Architecture and 
for promoting and facihtating the acquirement of 
the knowledge of the various Arts and Sciences 
connected therewith. It being an Art esteemed and 
encouraged in all enlightened nations as tending 
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greatly to promote the domestic convenience of 
Citizens and the Public improvement and embel- 
lishment of Towns and Cities." 

Here, then, was a body composed of men 
representing the highest professional accomplish- 
ment. Until then, the only representative 
association of the arts was the Royal Academy, in 
which architecture was little esteemed. Thus, in 
the " Transactions " of the London Architectural 
Society, the precursor of the Royal Institute, 
established in 1806, it is observed that " Among 
the Institutions so liberally established in this City 
there is not one calculated for the encouragement 
of Architecture. The feeble protection afforded 
by the Royal Academy can hardly be deemed an 
exception." 

Now in all cases in which professional services 
are required, those requiring them naturally 
desire some evidence of qualification for rendering 
them. In the profession of medicine, whose 
doctors care for the physical organism of man- 
kind, just as the architect cares for the edifice 
which (as a kind of external body) shelters it, 
none is permitted to describe himself as proficient 
unless he has obtained the prescribed degrees. 
These are a guarantee of the attainment of a 
certain standard of proficiency ; for, if it be true 
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in a few cases that a student may acquire the 
requisite knowledge and yet be unable to turn it 
to good purpose, it is also true in every case that 
a man who cannot pass examinations is unfit to 
practise a profession. Thus are the public pro- 
tected against ignorance on the one side, and on 
the other the profession is protected against the 
intrusion of the charlatan. But such protection is 
only made possible by the establishment of a 
college or of an institute representative of the 
profession, established by charter and reinforced 
by Act of Parliament. 

With the establishment of the Royal Institute 
of British Architects, the public and the architec- 
tural profession for the first time received a 
measure of protection which was steadily to 
increase and strengthen. For the first time. 
Departments of State, local authorities, public 
bodies and private individuals, were enabled to 
seek counsel and.assistance from a representative 
and an authoritative corporation. Thus, so long 
ago as 1844, the Trustees of the British Museum 
obtained the advice of the Council of the Royal 
Institute for guidance concerning an expedition to 
Asia Minor for purposes of antiquarian research. 
At the same time, the Council was advising a 
Parliamentary Commission with regard to the 
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proposed scheme for the Thames Embankment 
and other plans for the improvement of the 
Metropohs. In 1850, a Committee of Members of 
the Institute advised the Government in respect 
of the Metropolitan Buildings Bill. In 1851, the 
Council submitted a memorial to Queen Victoria, 
setting forth the necessity of preserving from 
decay and mutilation the Royal Tombs in West- 
minster Abbey. A little later, the Council issued 
an appeal to improve the dwellings of the poor. 
In 1855, was passed the MetropoHtan Buildings 
Act, which ordained that a candidate for the post 
of District Surveyor must pass an examination ; 
and the Royal Institute of British Architects was 
entrusted by the Government with the ftonduct 
of that examination. 

The State, which had already recognised the 
authority of the Royal Institute in its consultative 
capacity.thus recognised its educational authority. 
So early as 1840, the Council had begun the 
regulation of the conduct of the profession by 
taking " occasion to disclaim, on behalf of all 
respecta,ble architects, any share in that per- 
nicious system which had once permitted their 
accepting a commission from tradesmen in 
addition to that received from their clients. The 
bye-law which prohibits, under pain of expulsion. 
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any member from receiving such a gratuity was 
then, as it still is, in existence, and afforded 
material for the first if not the best answer to the 
invidious question which has sometimes been 
asked — ^What is the use of the Institute ? " Thus, 
in 1876, the Secretary of the Royal Institute, in 
" An Historical Sketch of the Institute," a paper 
read before a general meeting on June 12, by the 
Secretary, Mr. Charles L. Eastlake. 

Such were the origins of the three main offices : 
the giving of professional advice ; the conduct of 
professional education ; and the regulation of 
professional practice ; in which the whole duty 
of the Royal Institute of British Architects 
consists. 
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CHAPTER III. 
The Royal Institute : Consultative 

THE Royal Institute of British Architects 
consists of Fellows, Associates, Licentiates, 
Honorary Associates, Honorary Fellows, 
and Honorary Corresponding Members. It is 
governed by a Council consisting of the President, 
Vice-Presidents, Honorary Secretary, Members of 
the Council, Associate Members of Council, Past 
Presidents, Representatives of Alhed Societies, 
and a Representative of the Architectural Associa- 
tion. The Secretary receives aU communications 
at the offices of the Institute, 9 Conduit Street, 
Regent Street, London, W. 

The advice and counsel of the Royal Institute 
in respect of all matters connected with architec- 
ture, are available aUke to the Government, to 
municipal authorities, to the public and to 
members of the architectural profession. 

There are few, if any, Government Depart- 
ments which are not in greater or less degree con- 
cerned with some form of building, often upon a 
great scale. Both the Admiralty and the War 
Office, for instance, have sunk many milUons in 
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the erection of buildings, barracks, churches, 
hospitals, schools, storehouses, arsenals, dock- 
yards, dwelling-houses and the Uke, distributed 
all over the world. The Air Ministry has built 
much, and will build more. In many instances, 
these huge spending departments have failed to 
perceive that the only proper person to be en- 
trusted with the design of buildings is the profes- 
sional architect. In the result, these departments 
do not obtain the best buildings, and the money 
of the pubUc is not expended to the best advantage. 
For it is only high professional skill which is 
able to build with true economy. The art of 
planning is the art of making full use of every 
part of the site, and of turning its irregularities 
to good purpose, and of so allocating length, 
breadth and height in every room, corridor and 
stair that their content is neither smaller nor 
larger than is requisite. A few inches of unneces- 
sary height in a storey which is carried round the 
whole building, add to the cost hundreds of 
pounds, which are thus invisibly wasted. A bad 
plan is always a wasteful plan. None, save the 
trained artist, can devise a good plan. Those 
who suffer under the delusion that by avoiding 
the employment of an architect they will save the 
cost of his fees, invariably pay more and get 
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less. A similar delusion, consisting in the impres- 
sion that it is the habit of the architect to indulge 
in expensive ornament, derives from the same 
misconception of the art of architecture, whose 
essentials are plan and proportion. The economy 
effected by sound planning and right proportion, 
reckoned in terms of money, would suffice, if 
elaborate detail were desirable, to cover the 
building with ornament. 

The Government have, however, upon occa- 
sions, requested the advice of the Royal Institute. 
In the case of the proposed extensions to the 
British Museum, for instance, the Royal Institute 
was asked to nominate seven architects whose 
qualifications were considered by the Government, 
and from among whom Sir John James Burnet 
was selected. The War Office and the Board of 
Trade were erected in close consultation with the 
Royal Institute. The competition for the new 
offices of the London County Council was con- 
ducted in association with the Royal Institute. 
The Government now occasionally request the 
Royal Institute to nominate the assessor in 
competitions for the design of public buildings. 

Various Departments of State now maintain 
of&cial relations with the Royal Institute. The 
India Office consults the Royal Institute with 
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regard to the public appointments of architects 
in India. The Colonial Office consults the Royal 
Institute with regard to the public appointments 
of architects in the Crown Colonies. The Board 
of Trade has been advised upon questions of 
copyright and other matters by the Royal Insti- 
tute. The Ministry of Health requests advice in 
respect of Housing schemes and matters connected 
therewith. The Ministry of Labour works together 
with the Royal Institute in respect of the training 
in architecture of ex-Service men. 

The Board of Education officially recognises 
the authority of the Royal Institute in respect of 
architectural education and of the Government 
examinations in architecture. There are schools 
of architecture recognised by the Royal Institute 
in London, Aberdeen, Cardiff, Edinburgh, Glas- 
gow, Leeds, Liverpool, Manchester and Sheffield. 

The association of H.M. Government with the 
Royal Institute has proved, and is proving, of 
inestimable benefit alike to the community and 
to the architectural profession. On the one side. 
Ministers and permanent officials are assured of 
the independent and impartial assistance of the 
most eminent representatives of the architectural 
profession ; on the other, the profession is assured 
of that recognition by the Government of its 
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proper position in the State, upon which the 
achievement of " the domestic convenience of 
citizens and the pubUc improvement and embel- 
lishment of towns and cities " must depend. 
In such an association, indeed, consists the only 
right relation of the State to a profession in which 
the conditions of high achievement inevitably 
reside in the exercise of individual initiative and 
of individual responsibility. The architect 
exercises his art in the service of his chent. He 
is also the trustee of his client, to whom he 
accounts for every farthing of expenditure. The 
client may be the Government, or a municipality, 
or a private person : the rule is the same. 

If the State, whose various Departments 
annually spend vast sums of public money in 
building, set up the office of State architect, the 
two essential conditions of excellence, which are 
individual initiative and individual responsibility, 
would at once be abrogated. The organisation 
of a Department of State, if it does not absolutely 
preclude both individual initiative and individual 
responsibility, does, in practice, so discourage 
them that, save in exceptional cases, they hardly 
survive. The establishment of a Department of 
State Architecture, moreover, must imperil, if it 
does not destroy, the harmonious association of 
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the Government with the governing body of the 
architectural profession, which the labours of 
enlightened men during many years have insti- 
tuted. The element of rivalry would be intro- 
duced, and public officials would infalHbly be 
charged with abusing their positions at the 
expense of private architects. 
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CHAPTER IV. 
The Royal Institute : Competitions 

IN the case of all public buildings of importance, 
experience has proved that the method by 
which the interests alike of the community 
and of the architectural profession may best be 
served, is to institute a competition. It is at 
once obvious that the success of that method 
depends upon the scrupulous observance of 
honourable obUgation on the part of all concerned. 
The element of private influence must be entirely 
eliminated, and judgment must be awarded solely 
in accordance Avith merit. 

When the system was first practised, its abuses 
were notorious. Writing in 1876, the Secretary 
of the Royal Institute, Mr. Charles L. Eastlake, 
records that a Report on the subject of com- 
petitions was framed by the Committee as early 
as 1839, and he observes that : " In glancing at 
this official record of opinion on a theme which 
has now grown threadbare by discussion, one is 
struck by the similarity between the arguments, 
grievances, and remedial suggestions enumer- 
ated by the last generation, and those with which 
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we are familiar in the present day. The advan- 
tages of the system are few but definite. It 
encourages ranulation, which, within limits, is, 
of course, a very desirable quality in any artist. 
It offers an opportunity for rising genius which 
might otherwise languish unencouraged. It opens 
a range of choice in respect of taste and technical 
skill, which is of singular advantage to a public 
too often hopelessly ignorant of our art. On the 
other side, as we all know, the system presents 
a melancholy picture of professional jealousy, 
disappointed hopes, underhand jobbery, and 
sometimes, though let us trust less frequently now 
than formerly, instances of cruel and deliberate 
injustice." (Sessional Papers, 1875-76, No. 15.) 
It is obvious that in the condition of affairs 
described by Mr. Eastlake as existing in 1876, 
the disadvantages of the system nullified its 
advantages, except indeed in one particular, 
which the Secretary does not mention, the educa- 
tional value of the practice in design acquired 
in working for competitions. Indeed, there is 
probably no other means whereby proficiency in 
solving the larger problems of design may be 
attained. Even under the abuses formerly prevail- 
ing, the aspirant who failed ten or twenty times 
to gain a prize, did achieve victory eventually 
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by the sheer weight of excellence acquired by 
virtue of the knowledge wrung, and often bitterly 
wrung, from his failures. The public benefit also, 
for they obtain a building which is the fruition of 
years of experiment. 

Incidentally, it should here be observed that 
the institution of a State Department of Architec- 
ture would inevitably deprive the pubhc of that 
advantage ; for Departmental officials would 
neither be inspired by the salutary spirit of 
emulation, nor would they possess the skill which 
only competitive practice can confer. 

Those among the public who are familiar 
with local pontics, will understand how, in default 
of the enforcement of a rigid code regulating the 
conduct of competitions, corruption might decide 
the event. The names of competitors in an open 
competition might ostensibly be kept secret ; 
yet a name might be imparted, a design identifiedj 
and the prize awarded irrespective of merit. 
Members of the Committee conducting the 
competition might be susceptible to suggestion, 
and even to coarser considerations. Worst of 
all, the professional assessor, or assessors, might 
be influenced by the motives so plainly described 
by Mr. Eastlake. 

The public know little of what a competition 
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means to the architect. How should they? 
These things do not get into the newspapers ; 
and so far as the present writer is aware, the only 
work of fiction in which the struggle and the 
victory are accurately described, is Mr. Arnold 
Bennett's ingenious novel " The RoU-Call." 

Apart from private influence, the only avenue 
to practice open to the commencing architect is 
the hard road of competition. His task is 
additional to the daily work, whether salaried or 
independent, by which he earns his Hving, and 
which commonly leaves him no leisure ; so that 
he must steal hours from the night during several 
weeks or months in succession. He must pay 
certain moneys for the printed conditions. He 
must buy expensive materials. If he can afford 
to pay for assistance, he must expend more money 
in salaries. Sketch plans must be devised, to be 
again and again rejected, until by a process of 
elimination, the absolute, or what appears to be 
the absolute, solution of the problem is achieved. 
Then the plans, elevations and sections must be 
drawn to the specified scale, and finished with 
that elaborate and beautiful draughtsmanship 
which is only acquired by years of sedulous 
practice. The drawings are mounted upon 
strainers and sent in to the promoters of the 
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competition, with a sealed envelope containing 
the name of the architect, which is not opened 
until the assessor has made his award. 

Then the architect usually sits down to another 
competition ; knowing by experience that if he 
wins one event in ten, he will not do so ill. All 
he asks is a fair field and no favour. If, then, he 
is defeated by corruption, the injustice is cruel 
indeed. If he win, he will discover that there is no 
other learned profession in the world which does 
so much for so little as the architectural profession. 

It is due to the Royal Institute of British 
Architects that the old, bad system has been 
reformed. The code for the conduct of com- 
petitions framed by the Royal Institute ensures, 
in so far as aught human may ensure, integrity on 
the part of all concerned. In practice, the code 
is adopted by the Government and by public 
bodies. The Government now occasionally request 
the Royal Institute to nominate assessors to judge 
competitions for public buildings. In the event of 
departure from the regulations of the code of the 
Royal Institute in the framing by the promoters 
of conditions for competitions, the Royal Institute 
forbids its members to enter the competition ; a 
prohibition which, in fact, excludes nearly all 
properly qualified architects 
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The regulations of the Royal Institute of 
British Architects for Architectural Competitions 
are framed upon the assumption " that the object 
of the promoters is to obtain the best design for 
the purpose in view." Accordingly, the designs 
submitted shall be judged by " one or more fully 
quaUfied Assessors " ; and " the author of the 
design placed first by the Assessor shall be em- 
ployed to carry out the work." It is part of the 
duties of the assessor to draw up the instructions 
for the guidance of the competitors and for the 
conduct of the competition. Under the regu- 
lations of the Royal Institute, the professional 
assessor becomes in fact the supreme arbiter 
from first to last ; and not until the business is 
finally settled, and the successful competitor is 
either definitely employed to carry his designs into 
execution, or, in default of emplo5nnent, remuner- 
ated for his services in accordance with the regu- 
lations, does the assessor relinquish his office. 

It is one of the greater achievements of the 
Royal Institute to have estabhshed a system 
which is at once logical, simple and equitable, and 
which enforces the irrefragable principle that 
none save a professional artist is competent to 
judge the work of artists. The country under- 
stands that it cannot afford to entrust the art of 
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architecture to amateurs, although it has not yet 
perceived the necessity of enforcing the same 
principle in respect of the national interest in the 
art of painting. The charge of the national 
collections and even the expenditure of large sums 
of pubUc money upon pictures, are still confided 
to amateurs who are wholly ignorant of the 
practice of the art of painting. 

The value of the whole system of the conduct 
of competitions hinges upon the professional 
assessor ; and the Royal Institute, therefore, 
recommends that " The promoters of an intended 
competition should, as their first step, appoint one 
or more professional Assessors, architects of 
established reputation, whose appointment should 
be published in the original advertisements and 
instructions. The election of an Assessor should 
be made with the greatest possible care, as the 
successful result of the competition will depend 
very largely upon his experience and abihty. 
The President of the Royal Institute of British 
Architects is always prepared to act as honorary 
adviser to Promoters in the appointment of 
Assessors." (" The R.I.B.A. Kalendar " : Regu- 
lations for Architectural Competitions.) 

The regulations for the conduct of Inter- 
national Architectural Competitions were settled 
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at Paris, in November 1908, by the International 
Competitions Commission, appointed by the 
Seventh International Congress of Architects, 
London, 1906. It is laid down that International 
Competitions should be reserved for exceptional 
occasions of a really international character : as, 
for instance, the scheme for the building of the 
great Hospital at Cairo, for the Egyptian Govern- 
ment. On that occasion, the President of the 
Royal Institute of British Architects, in 1920, 
accepted the invitation of the Egyptian Govern- 
ment to visit Cairo, there to advise upon all 
matters connected with the scheme and to draw 
up the conditions for the holding of an inter- 
national competition. 

It is further laid down that the jury of an 
international competition shall be composed of 
Architects, each of different nationality, one of 
whom shall belong to the country which institutes 
the competition ; and that a legal authority, 
nominated by the Administration promoting the 
competition, shall preside in order to ensure regu- 
lar procedure, but shall have no vote. 

It may, therefore, be said that the Royal 
Institute has established throughout the British 
Empire, and has helped to estabUsh throughout 
the civilised world, a system just, honourable, and ^ 
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beneficial alike to the community and to the 
architectural profession, under which, to the 
degree in which human institutions may approach 
perfection, merit is assured of due recognition, and 
civil requirements are best fulfilled. 
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CHAPTER V. 
The Royal Institute : Advisory 

IN its advisory, as in its administrative, capa- 
city, the Royal Institute deals both with the 
interests of the architectural profession and 
of the community, to their common advantage. 
The Council, indeed, stands at the point at which 
the two converge. First among the advisory 
duties of the Royal Institute is the privilege of 
advising the Sovereign upon the annual award 
of the Royal Gold Medal. "The Royal Gold 
Medal for the promotion of Architecture, insti- 
tuted by Queen Victoria in 1848, and continued 
by King Edward VII. and by his present Majesty, 
King George V., is annually conferred on some 
distinguished architect, or man of science and 
letters, who has designed or executed a building 
of high merit, or produced a work tending to 
promote or facihtate the knowledge of Architec- 
ture or the various branches of science connected 
therewith." 

The Royal Gold Medal Committee exists for 

the purpose of advising the Council in this matter. 

Among the distinguished artists upon whom 
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the Sovereign has been graciously pleased to 

bestow the Gold Medal, are : exponents of the 

revived classic tradition, as Charles Robert 

Cockerell (1848), Sir Robert Smirke (1853), Sir 

James Pennethorne (1865) ; masters of modem 

Gothic, as Sir Charles Barry (1850), Sir George 

Gilbert Scott (1859), George Edmund Street 

(1874), John L. Pearson (1880), George Frederick 

Bodley (1899) ; eminent archaeologists, as Luigi 

Canina (1849), Sir Henry Layard (1868), Francis 

Cranmer Penrose (1883), Rodolfo Amadeo 

Lanciani (1900), Sir Arthur John Evans (1909) ; 

great French architects, as E. VioUet-le-Duc 

(1864), Joseph Louis Due (1875), Charles Gamier 

(1886) ; great American architects, as Richard 

Morris Hunt (1893), Charles F. McKim (1903) ; 

notable writers on architecture, as the Rev. 

Robert Willis (1862), and James Fergusson 

(1871) ; famouspainters, as Lord Leighton (1894), 

and Sir L. Alma-Tadema (1906). 

Standing Committees are elected to advise the 

Council in Art, Literature, Practice and Science 

respectively. Certain special Committees are 

elected to consider questions of the moment.* 

*In 1921, there were special Committees dealing with the 
extraordinary position of the Building Trade ; with the 
London Building Acts ; and with the unification and regis- 
tration of the architectural profession. 
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There are Committees dealing with matters of 
construction, Housing in the London area, with 
Housing and Town Planning, with Contracts, 
with Papers to be read, and Lectures to be 
delivered, during each session, and with Com- 
petitions. 

The British Section of the Comity Permanent 
International des Architectes is represented by 
a Committee of the Royal Institute. The 
architectural profession is represented by the 
Royal Institute upon the Industrial Council for 
the Building Industry. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

The Royal Institute : Town Planning 

A MONG the greatest services rendered to 
/ \ the community by the Royal Institute, 
JL Xwas the assembling of the Town Planning 
Conference in London in 1910. To quote the 
definition of the Secretary-General of the Con- 
ference : — " As is the case with all conventional 
phrases, ' town planning ' has different meanings 
in different mouths. To the Medical Officer of 
Health it means sanitation and healthy houses ; 
to the engineer, trams and bridges and straight 
roads, with houses drilled to toe a hne hke soldiers. 
To some it means open spaces ; to the poUceman, 
regulation of traffic ; to others a garden plot to 
every house, and so on. To the Architect it 
means all these things, collected, considered, and 
welded into a beautiful whole. It is his work, the 
work of a trained planner, to satisfy all the re- 
qtiirements of a town plan, and to create in so 
doing a work of art. That this is not an unprofit- 
able matter even from the merest business point 
of view is itself evident. Nothing is more 
ruinously wasteful than imiregulated growth, 
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whether in nature or a city. It will certainly 
have to be pruned away, thinned out, or dealt 
with in such-Hke drastic fashion, if it is not trained 
and supervised during its formation ; and to cut 
away slums and open up light and air in them 
by avenues and open spaces is a very costly and 
not always a satisfactory process, which may be 
avoided by intelligent anticipation. . . , The 
animal man can never be morally sound if he is 
deprived of those reasonable and healthy pleasures 
to which he is entitled ; and Art aims at giving 
pleasure in a noble form." * And the writer cites 
Ruskin's observation that " It is not possible to 
have any right morality, happiness or art, in any 
country where the cities are thus built, or thus, 
let me rather say, clotted and coagulated ; spots 
of a dreadful mildew, spreading by patches and 
blotches over the country they consume." 

During several years preceding the holding of 
the Conference, a Committee of the Royal Institute 
had been engaged in the study of the schemes 
designed for the extension and improvement of 
towns and cities in other countries, especially in 
the United States of America. The Committee 
extended its operations into the provinces, en- 

* "Town Planning Conference Transactions." Royal In- 
stitute of British Architects. 1910. 
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couraging the formation of similar Committees 
which were affiliated to the Committee of the 
Royal Institute, and thus making known what 
was in fact a new idea in this country. 

In 1907, when the Town Planning Bill was 
introduced by the President of the Local Govern- 
ment Board, Mr. John Burns, a deputation from 
the Royal Institute laid certain suggestions 
before Mr. Burns. The Royal Institute was 
subsequently represented upon the enquiries 
held upon the proposed schemes of Town Planning 
by the Local Government Board. When the 
Town Planning Bill had become law, and munici- 
paUties were thereby empowered to formulate 
schemes of Town Planning, the Royal Institute 
at once assumed its proper position as the highest 
authority in these matters, and took measures to 
assemble a Conference which should serve to 
enhghten and to instruct the pubhc. 

The Conference was held in London from 
October 10 to 15, 1910, under the gracious 
patronage of His Majesty King Edward VII. 
Mr. John Burns, M.P., President of the Local 
Government Board, was Honorary President. 
Mr. Leonard Stokes, President of the Royal 
Institute of British Architects, was President ; 
Sir Aston Webb, K.C.V.O.. C.B.,R.A., F.R.I.B.A., 
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was Chairman of the Executive Committee ; and 
Mr. John W. Simpson, F.R.I.B.A., acted as 
Secretary-General. 

The Conference was organised with consum- 
mate skill, and conducted with every circumstance 
of dignity and with entire perfection of detail. 
The headquarters of the Conference were estab- 
lished at the Galleries of the Royal Institute, 
9 Conduit Street. By the courtesy of the President 
and Council of the Royal Academy, the Exhibition 
of drawings and models of Town Planning schemes 
was held at the Royal Academy, Burlington 
House. An Exhibition of maps and plans of 
London was held at the Guildhall, and an Exhibi- 
tion of maps and original drawings drawn from 
the collection of the Royal Institute, was held 
at its Galleries. Meetings for the reading and 
discussion of papers were held daily in the GaUeiies 
of the Royal Institute. The inaugural meeting 
was held at the Guildhall, and the Lord Mayor 
gave a reception to members of the Conference, 
at the Mansion House. The Conference was 
attended by representatives of Corporations, 
Local Authorities, and Societies from all over the 
country, and by many distinguished foreign 
representatives. Visits to various notable build- 
ings and historic towns were made by parties of 
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the members. The whole history of the Con- 
ference, illustrated by valuable maps, plans and 
drawings, is contained in the noble volume, 
" Town Planning Conference, London, October 
10-15, 1910. Transactions," published by the 
Royal Institute of British Architects. 

The Exhibition of maps, plans and drawings 
at the Royal Academy was the first of its kind 
ever held. Here were magnificent designs from the 
United States, France, Italy, Holland, Belgium, 
the Scandinavian countries, Austria, Germany, 
as well as the English designs. Mr. H. V. Lan- 
chester reported that " Germany and Austria 
were well represented, while the United States 
took a leading position. England was much as 
one would expect " — here it may be said that 
Mr. Lanchester must have expected (and rightly) 
a great deal — " but France and Italy were dis- 
appointing as to modern work, the former showing 
but little beyond a fine series of plans of Paris 
and M. Henard's studies of civic improvements, 
while the latter's exhibit was limited to a series 
of plans, of Rome, Milan, and Turin." 

Perhaps the most superbly ambitious designs 
were the great plans for Washington and Chicago. 
Certainly, until they beheld those splendid 
drawings, most of the members of the Conference 
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had not conceived such schemes to be possible. 
Thenceforward, that such things can be done, is 
demonstrated. It is to be regretted that the 
whole contents of the Exhibition were not pur- 
chased by the nation and displayed in the National 
Gallery for a permanent testimony to what may 
be achieved, to be gradually assimilated by the 
pubhc mind. 

But the Town Planning Conference of 1910 
was itself a proof that the consciousness of the 
community in all civilised countries had advanced 
to another stage of development. What had been 
the vision of the few had become the desire of 
the many. 

The idea was expressed by Mr. Daniel H. Bum- 
ham, the representative of Chicago, speaking at the 
Banquet of the Conference. " What is happening 
here is no light matter. Men have been struggling 
towards this point since the dawn of history. 
All history is filled with preluding attempts here 
and there — of Nero, of Constantine, of Augustus, 
of Pericles, of Louis Napoleon, all having some 
effect locally and for a time, but then passing 
away. That is not the case now. Men have 
come shoulder to shoulder up to a certain level, 
and now stand on a certain platform of human 
advancement never before reached, and they are 
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not going to recede. This city planning means 
something far deeper than the mere shaping of 
streets. It means that men have come to realise 
an universal thought. . . . The idea has become 
universal and it is not possible to think of it as an 
ephemeral thing ; it means that the nations 
have come together in a line up to a certain stage 
of advancement." * 

The distinguished American architect holds 
the cheerful invincible faith of his race, and it is 
by virtue of that faith that the things in which 
he believes will come to pass. 

Nevertheless, as MM. E. Stasse and H. de 
Bruyne also observed at the Conference, " C'est 
done une lutte sans tr^ve qu'il faut soutenir 
et c'est une bataille decisive qu'il faudrait gagner. 
Mais c'est aussi tout le grand public a evangeliser, 
et ses 61us, ceux surtout de I'urne commtmale, 
aeduquer." f 

In this country, it is the Royal Institute 
which is the General Staff directing the war 
without truce ; and in the Town Planning 
Conference of 1910, the Royal Institute won a 
great battle in the campaign. Thenceforward, 
the pubhc have recognised, with a gradually 

• " Town Planning Conference Transactions." 107. 
t Ibid., 637, 
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increasing recognition, that their Hfe is civil as 
well as individual, and that it is the duty of the 
architect to express that hfe, not only in terms of 
one building but, in the comprehensive planning 
of ordered leagues of many buildings. Thence- 
forward, too, the architect holds a new conception 
of his art. He is become the arbiter of the destiny 
of cities. 
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CHAPTER VII. 
The Royal Institute : The Code of Honour 

THE learned professions each own allegi- 
ance to a code of honourable conduct, 
written or unwritten : the Churchy Medi- 
cine, and the Law. Science freely gives her dis- 
coveries for the benefit of mankind : they are the 
tradesmen hanging about her skirts who seek to 
profit by a secret. Among the Arts there dwells a 
spirit of mutual help ; again, they are the trades- 
men haunting her antechambers, who, with the 
aid of venal writers, make money by creating 
fictitious reputations. Even business and finance 
have their own standard of morality. Architec- 
ture is an Art ; it also ranks among the learned 
professions ; and it is also concerned with business 
and finance. 

The architect (Uke the catechumen) is charged 
with the fulfilment of more than one set of duties. 
In his address inaugurating the eighty-sixth 
session of the Royal Institute, on November 4, 
1919, the President defined the office and the 
duties of the architect. " What is an architect ? 
There can be no better definition than that given 
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by the Dictionary of the Academie Fran^aise : 
' the artist who composes buildings, determines 
their proportions, distributions, and decorations, 
directs their execution, and controls the expendi- 
ture upon them.' First then, foremost, and 
above all, he is an Artist. . . . A man of remorse- 
less severity in the standard of his own attainment, 
insomuch that he shall grudge no expenditure of 
time and pains to achieve the smallest improve- 
ment in his work. One in whose mouth the words 
' it will do,' and ' near enough ' are not found ; nor 
will he tolerate them in the mouths of those who 
work with him. . . ." The architect, continued 
the President, must be geometer, mathematician, 
engineer, sanitary engineer, something of a lawyer, 
and equipped with a knowledge of the crafts of 
mason, bricklayer, carpenter, joiner, and metal- 
worker, and acquainted with the properties of 
materials. 

" The very weight of his intellectual armour 
may be his disadvantage and undoing, if it be 
not supported by that solid sense of proportion — 
those powers of inductive and deductive reason- 
ing — ^which go to make what is commonly called 
' business ability.' And here we come upon our 
Architect in an aspect quite different from any 
in which we have hitherto viewed him. An 
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pect, too, which perhaps differentiates him 
)m his brethren who take the Arts for their 
ide. For, consider his position who is entrusted 
th an important work of Architecture, and how 
3 conditions vary from those of the Painter and 
ulptor. These last produce their work, agree 
rms of its purchase, and there's an end to the 
insaction ! A mere matter of interchange so 
r as finance is concerned. 

" But the Architect, from the moment the 
ilding contract is signed, is invested with the 
3cretion of an almost unfettered Trustee. Vast 
ms of money are at his disposition, and are 
sbursed by his direction. None can tell, till 
ch time as the work is completed, whether or 
it he has wisely and honestly acquitted himself 

his stewardship, and obtained fuU value for 
e moneys entrusted to him. A Trustee, did 

say ? Nay, more : a very Judge. As the 
mployer lays down his gold, so the builder 
istows freely his work at the word of the Archi- 
ct, neither doubting but that justice shall be 
me them. When I think of the unUmited trust 
id confidence which are placed in us day by day, 
ar by year, by men of opposing interests, 
rangers, moreover, for the most part, who know 

not at all in private life ; when I think, too. 
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that among both small and great, high and low, 
that trust and that confidence are justified — I 
profess I am proud of my calling. Mistakes are 
made, no doubt ; ' to err is human ' ; I have 
known cases of unpardonable oversight — but (I 
speak of those who rightly bear the title) who ever 
heard of a dishonest Architect ? " 

Thus the Code of " Professional Conduct and 
Practice," formulated by the Royal Institute, 
is not, Uke the statutory law of certain countries, 
an abstract expression of an ideal which no 
one is seriously expected to achieve, but a concise 
definition of existing professional conduct and 
practice, of honourable obligations to be observed 
by all members of the Royal Institute of British 
Architects. Most unfortunately, it has not yet 
been made illegal for any person to describe 
himself as an architect. No clerg5anan of the 
Established Church, no doctor, no lawyer, may 
assume the title of his profession unless he is 
duly qualified to practise it. By a pecuUarly 
British anomaly, anyone may call himself an 
architect, although that an architect should be 
duly qualified is at least as momentous to the 
welfare of the community as that (say) a lawyer 
should have passed his examinations. A sham 
lawyer may ruin a cUent or two ; but a sham 
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architect may (and does) poison the lives of 
generations. 

The Royal Institute has done its best to 
protect the public. All members of the Royal 
Institute are qualified to practise their profession, 
and all observe an uniform code of professional 
conduct and practice. The code defines " Per- 
sonal and Professional obUgations " ; " Obli- 
gations towards clients " ; and " Obligations 
towards Contractor and Operatives." A study 
of the code is as essential to the public as it is to 
the architect, inasmuch as their right relation to 
one another is therein tersely described. 

1. " The Architect is both an artist and a tech- 
nician. He designs the construction, the internal 
and external proportions, arrangements, decora- 
tion and accessories of buildings, directs the execu- 
tion and regulates the expenditure upon them." 

2. " The profession of Architecture is Uberal 
and uncommercial. It is incompatible with the 
business of a Contractor, Manufacturer, dealer 
in (or agent for) materials used in buildings, or of 
an Auctioneer or House Agent." 

3. "An Architect is remunerated solely by his 
fees, and is debarred from any other source of 
profit in connection with the works and duties 
entrusted to him." 
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Nor does an architect advertise, accept 
commissions, or seek the clients of another 
architect. The copyrights of other architects are 
scrupulously respected by him. " His knowledge 
and experience should nevertheless be always at 
the service of his profession." 

In the section dealing with " Obligations 
towards clients," the architect's primary relation 
to his client is thus defined : 

12. " The Architect devotes his whole ability 
to protecting the just interests of his clients. He 
uses all his knowledge, skill, and experience in 
designing the buildings entrusted to him, directing 
their execution, regulating the expenditure upon 
them, and giving his opinion and advice." 

At the same time it is the duty of the architect, 
as representing the interests of his client on the 
one hand, and on the other acting as the final 
authority in relation to the claims of the builder 
or contractor who is carrying into execution work 
for his client, to interpret " the conditions of a 
contract with impartial fairness as between his 
client and the contractor." And, " i8. An 
Architect exerts his personal influence to establish 
harmony, cordiality, and good faith between all 
those engaged upon his works. In so far as is 
compatible with his duty to his clients, he en- 
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deavours to save expense to the contractors and 
labour to the operatives, encourages them to 
take an interest in the work, and receives with 
courtesy their technical suggestions for its 
improvement." 

The public indeed scarcely recognise — ^how 
should they ? — the vast and complex respon- 
sibilities devolving upon the architect in this 
respect. That the architect draws plans (as they 
call it) the public dimly understand ; though they 
are surprised to learn that for a large building 
many thousands of elaborate drawings are made ; 
but that every detail, down to a window-fastening, 
is set down in writing and priced ; that the 
architect sees to it that the material, or workman- 
ship, or fitting described is supplied, and no other ; 
and that the architect is responsible for preventing 
a single penny of additional expenditure without 
authorisation, and for effecting a saving if possible; 
of these matters the pubhc are almost oblivious. 

The public vaguely imagine, perhaps, that 
the architect, having completed a set of small- 
scale drawings, presents them to the builder, who 
estimates the cost of carrying them into execution, 
and that the architect, save for an occasional 
glance at the progress of the work, then enjoys 
the leisure proper to the artist. It is not so. 
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In practice, not a day passes but questions 
arise to be settled at once ; unforeseen difficulties 
occur to be solved ; very likely, inferior workman- 
ship or material must be condemned, and the 
contractor's mistakes rectified ; and not a brick 
is laid, nor a timber fixed, except under scrutiny. 
The client, too, may be seized with a new idea, or 
desire an alteration, forgetting that these things 
cost money. To conduct a great building is more 
like conducting a campaign than aught else in 
the world. In both cases, the evolution of the 
plan is the work of the artist ; in both cases its 
execution demands resolution, swift perception, 
tact, organisation, a mastery of finance, and the 
power of making immediate decisions. And in 
both cases, when the victory is achieved, its maker 
is commonly forgotten. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 
The Royal Institute : Educational 

IT is not so long ago that the education of an 
architect consisted in what he was taught or 
(to be more precise) what he could contrive to 
learn, in the office of the master to whom he was 
apprenticed. His parents paid a premium for his 
articles ; thenceforward, for a period of years, he 
was free of his master's of&ce. Outside office 
hours, he was free to do as he liked. "Was he 
fortunate in his master, he could, with industry, 
learn a great deal ; and in three, four or five years, 
he was Capable of passing the qualifying examin- 
ation of the Royal Institute. 

In 1876 the Secretary of the Royal Institute, 
Mr. Charles L. Eastlake, in his " Historical 
Sketch of the Institute," remarked that " the 
principle on which a certificate should be granted 
is admitted on all sides, but meanwhile the 
examination languishes, not for want of certificates 
but for want of candidates to claim them." 
Architecture not being a legally protected profes- 
sion, many young men of those days perceived no 
particular reason why they should give themselves 
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the trouble of preparing for an examination, in 
order to obtain a certificate of proficiency which 
was not a legal diploma, and in default of which 
there was nothing to prevent them from writing 
" architect " after their names. Hence the pre- 
valence atthat period of theincompetent architect. 
It was the same system, in fact, as the system 
prevaiHng aforetime in the medical profession, so 
pleasantly described by the late Dr. Smollett in his 
entertaining novels, under which the aspirant was 
apprenticed to an apothecary. It is said that John 
Crome, the painter, who at the age of twelve was 
employed as errand boy by the local practitioner, 
improved on the system ; for he used to prescribe 
for his master's patients, and on one unfortimate 
occasion, bled one of them nearly to death. 

It is to the enduring honour of the Royal 
Institute that by means of continued steady 
labour the Council have so raised the whole 
condition of the architectural profession that in 
practice,* the quaUfying examinations have 
become compulsory ; so that, with few exceptions, 
all competent architects are members of the 
Royal Institute. At the same time the Royal 
Institute established new means and methods of 
education. 

* Though not yet in law. 
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The difficulty in the process of architectural 
education is to combine theory and practical 
work, and to balance the two sides in due pro- 
portion. The limit to the extent of theoretical 
knowledge it is desirable to obtain, is fixed only 
by the amount of practical knowledge and 
practical skill which it is absolutely essential to 
acquire. The standard is set by the requirements 
of the Royal Institute examinations. There used 
to be one examination. There are now three : 
preUminary, intermediate and final. 

Under the system controlled by the Board of 
Architectural Education of the Royal Institute, 
students prepare to enter the profession in the 
recognised schools of architecture, for all of which 
the Royal Institute advises upon and approves 
the course of instruction and approves the 
examiners. First among the recognised schools 
stands the Architectural Association School of 
Architecture. After having taken a course of 
three years or more at a school, students are 
recommended to enter architects' offices either as 
articled pupils or as improvers. The recognised 
schools are : The University of London School of 
Architecture ; the Robert Gordon Technical 
College at Aberdeen ; the Technical College at 
Cardiff ; the Edinburgh College of Art and Heriot 
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Watt College ; the Glasgow School of Architec- 
ture ; the Leeds School of Art ; the University of 
Liverpool School of Architecture ; the Victoria 
University School of Architecture, at Manchester ; 
and the University of Sheffield Department of 
Architecture. 

The Royal Institute, as an encouragement to 
students, offers a generous list of prizes and 
studentships. 

The cost of the prizes and studentships 
provided by the Royal Institute for the encourage- 
ment and material assistance of the aspirant, is 
defrayed in part from the ordinary funds of the 
Institute and in part from the income derived 
from the sum of £30,000 held in trust by the 
Institute for the purpose. 

Every year the Royal Institute offers a 
studentship of ;f250 a year tenable for two years 
at the British School at Rome ; the Owen Jones 
Studentship of £100 for the study of ornament 
and coloured decoration ; the Grissell Gold Medal 
and 1^0 for the study of construction ; the Royal 
Institute Silver Medal and twenty-five guineas for 
the best essay upon an architectural subject ; a 
studentship of £50 at the Architectural Association 
School for the study of construction ; and the 
Gates Prize and Ashpitel Prize of a total value of 
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£40 for successful students in the final examination 
of the Royal Institute. 

Every second yfiar the Royal Institute offers 
the Soane Medallion and £150 for a design ; the 
Royal Institute Silver Medal and £50 for measured 
drawings ; the Pugin Studentship and £75 for 
the study of mediaeval architecture ; the Godwin 
Bursary of £130 for the study of foreign architec- 
ture ; and the Tite Prize of £100 for the study of 
Italian architecture. 

Every third year the Royal Institute offers 
the Henry Saxon Snell Prize of £50 for the study 
of hospital planning. 

After the Great War, the Royal Institute, in 
order to help ex-Servicemenstudjdng architecture, 
gave ten scholarships of £50 a year for three 
(or more) years. 

Under the Dawnay Trust the Royal Institute 
offers studentships of a total value of some £250 
a year for the study of scientific construction. 

In all, and apart from the temporary student- 
ships awarded to ex-Service men, the sum of 
£1,300 is annually expended upon the encourage- 
ment and assistance of students. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

The Royal Institute : Imperial and 
Domestic Organisation 

THE Royal Institute in London is the 
central body of an organisation con- 
sisting of Alhed Societies, covering the 
whole of the United Kingdom and the self- 
governing Dominions. " Each Alhed Society is 
the accredited centre of a district, and the agent 
of that district in its relations with the heart of 
the system in London." The United Kingdom 
is divided into districts, each with its own centre, 
at which is the headquarters of the Alhed Society 
governing the district and serving as its accredited 
agent in its relations with the Royal Institute. 
Thus, the district of the Northern Architectural 
Association comprises Northumberland, Cumber- 
land and Durham, and its centre is Newcastle. 
The Royal Institute itself is the centre of the 
Home district, comprising Middlesex, Essex, 
Hertfordshire, Bedfordshire, Oxfordshire, Buck- 
inghamshire, Berkshire, Surrey, Sussex and Kent ; 
and its centre is London. 

In Austraha there are five Alhed Societies, each 
of which is an Institute of Architects. There is a 
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New Zealand Institute of Architects ; there is the 
Royal Architectural Institute of Canada ; there 
are in South Africa the Cape Institute of Archi- 
tects, the Transvaal Institute of Architects, the 
Natal Institute of Architects ; and in East Africa 
there is the East African Institute of Architects. 

It is a condition of the alUance Avith the Royal 
Institute of the Allied Societies, that the " consti- 
tutional rules or By-laws of AUied Societies shall 
be subject to the approval of the Council " of the 
Royal Institute. Thus the uniform conduct and 
administration of the architectural profession is 
ensured throughout the Empire ; and each AlUed 
Society in enforcing its regulations is assured of 
the cordial help and powerful support of the Royal 
Institute in London. 

There is, perhaps, no other profession which 
has so excellent an organisation. There is none 
more beneficent. The Royal Institute and the 
Allied Societies represent a self-governing common- 
wealth inside the self-governing commonwealth of 
the British Empire. 

Architects' Benevolent Society. 

That admirable institution, the Architects' 
Benevolent Society, which was founded in 1850, 
is an essential part of the organisation of the Royal 
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Institute. The Architects' Benevolent Society is 
provided by the Royal Institute with office and 
staff, and receives from the Royal Institute 
financial assistance, so that the whole of the sub- 
scriptions and donations given to the society are 
expended upon the actual relief of cases of distress. 
The Library. 
The Library of the Royal Institute is prob- 
ably the finest in Europe, and it may be in the 
world, though in what exactly its relation consists 
with the vast collections of the United States 
has not been determined. " The contents of the 
Library cover pretty well the chronology of 
architectural Uterature from the time of the 
publication of Vitruvius (in i486) to the present 
day,- contained in some 19,000 volumes, over 
three thousand pamphlets, and a few original 
manuscripts, and many thousands of architec- 
tural drawings, engravings and photographs. . . . 
There are bibHographical gaps in the Institute 
Library as in all Ubraries, some serious, which it 
is hoped may be filled in time ; but taking the 
Library as a whole, its contents usually correspond 
adequately to the bibHographical Usts published 
in the various histories of architecture." * 

• "The Library and Collections of the Royal Institute of 
British Architects." By the Librarian, Rudolf Dircks. 
(R.I.B.A. Journal.) 
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The greater part of this magnificent collection 
consists of works presented either by their 
authors, or by collectors. " In the first published 
fists of books, printed in 1836, the names which 
appear first in the fist are those of Percier and 
Fontaine, who presented a complete series of 
their published works. The Library was indebted 
to the King of Prussia for the presentation of 
Lepsius's monumental work on Egypt, and to the 
Prince Consort for various pamphlets. Amongst 
the distinguished authors who sent copies of their 
works were the Duke of Serradifalco {Sicilian 
Antiquities), Canina, Schliemann, Texier, Viollet- 
le-Duc (who presented his Dictionary), Charles 
Garnier (who presented a collection of working 
drawings for the Paris Opera, as well as six folio 
volumes of photographs of the sculpture and 
details of the same building), and many others. 
The most valuable contents of the libraries of 
James Fergusson, the historian, Professor Donald- 
son, and Arthur Cates were bequeathed to the 
Institute Library in which they had so often 
worked." 

Members of the Royal Institute themselves 
have taken a pride in enriching the Library since 
its foundation. Even before the Royal Institute 
received its first Charter, Charles (later Sir 
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Charles) Barry, architect of the Houses of Parlia- 
ment, gave, in 1835, a donation of ;f20 to the 
Library ; and many members have contributed 
funds to it as well as books and drawings ; Sir 
William Tite, for instance, in 1870, giving ;f5oo. 

During the Great War, a young Associate of 
the Royal Institute, Second-Lieutenant Francis 
Grissell, Coldstream Guards, in his generous 
desire to serve his profession, bequeathed, in the 
will he made before leaving England, ^^500 to 
the Royal Institute, " to be used for the benefit 
of the Library." Mr. Grissell fell in action in 
September, 1916. 

The collection of the Sessional Papers read 
before the Royal Institute since its foimdation, 
including contributions from almost every archi- 
tect of distinction, is very valuable. In 1920, the 
collection, published first as "The Institute 
Transactions " and since 1893 as " The Institute 
Journal," numbered 68 volumes. Another 
invaluable work is the " Dictionary of Archi- 
tecture," pubHshed by the Architectural Publica- 
tion Society in 1892, and compiled, from the 
material supplied by ninety-one contributors, 
almost entirely by Wyatt Papworth, who devoted 
forty-three years of labour to the work. 

The Library is the accumulated treasure of 
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the art and learning of more than four hundred 
years of civilisation ; and during the whole of that 
period, and to-day, it is known only to the few. 

So noble a collection is like the deep and sweet 
waters of a lake set remote among the hills, which, 
although it is accessible, is unknown to the 
dwellers in the towns and cities of the plain, who 
do not even perceive their need of its perennial 
springs. It is as if the great men of the past laid 
up a vast inheritance to be enjoyed by a race of 
men which has not yet appeared on this earth : 
so much knowledge, skill and artistry he waiting 
to be utiUsed for the common good. The lore 
in the great architectural hbraries of Europe and 
America — ^nay, the wealth amassed in the Library 
of the Royal Institute alone — ^would suffice to 
inspire the rebuilding towards perfection of every 
city and town in the world. 

Did every man, and especially every woman, 
desire it, the achievement would be accomphshed. 
But how can they desire fine things if they know 
not of them ? Here it is inevitable the suggestion 
should arise that the subject should be taught in 
schools. All that the adult is too lazy to learn, 
he cheerfully piles upon the innocent backs of 
helpless children. It is fatally easy to say that 
of course architecture — and everything else. 
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incidentally — should be taught in the schools. 
Theoretically, yes. Thus Mr. H. G. Wells, in 
his reconstruction of civilisation, placidly observes 
that the youth of the ideal future " will probably 
be educated continuously at least until he is 
eighteen or nineteen and perhaps until he is two 
or three and twenty. For a world that wastes 
none of its resources upon ahnaments or soldiering, 
and which produces whatever it wants in the 
regions best adapted to their production, and 
delivers them to the consumer by the directest 
route, will be rich enough not only to spare the 
first quarter of everybody's Ufe for education 
entirely, but to keep on with some education 
throughout their entire lifetime." 

Then, indeed, there will be time to educate 
lads and lasses in the principles of architecture, 
the art which, for good or ill, touches them at 
every moment of their lives. In the meantime, it 
falls to be observed that there is now, and has been 
for some generations, a number of young men and 
women who are educated continuously at school 
and university from the age of eight or nine to 
twenty-two or three ; that by means of scholar- 
ships and endowments a clever and an industrious 
boy in any rank of life is enabled to enjoy the 
same privileges ; and that during these years 
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there is surely time to acquire at the least the 
elements of the fine arts. . . . 

Mr. H. G. Wells suggests the right principle 
when he insists that the school itself should be a 
lesson in architecture. He might have added that 
it is even more desirable that the home should be a 
work of art. 

" Of course," says Mr. Wells cheerfully, " the 
school to which our young citizen of the world will 
go will be very different from the rough-and- 
tumble schools of to-day, under-staffed with 
under-paid assistants, and bare walls. It will have 
benefited by some of the intelligence and wealth 
we lavish to-day on range-finders and submarines. 
Even a village school will be in a beautiful little 
building, costing as much,- perhaps, even as a big 
naval gun or a bombing aeroplane costs to-day. 
I know," he adds, " this will sound like shocking 
extravagance to many contemporary hearers, but 
in the World State the standard will be different." 

There is, however, no need to be shocked ; nor 
is it really necessary to wait until the World State 
is established before we begin to build beautiful 
little schools. And homes. It does not cost more 
to build a beautiful building than an ugly btiilding. 
That is the affair of the architect. There are, 
indeed, some beautiful schools already. 
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Passing in the train above the ghastly belt of 
squalor which rings the dty of London and every 
other great town, the traveller beholds, rising here 
and there above the million roofs, the red gables 
of the State schools. They are a sign of hope. 
But Mr. Wells is right in insisting that to live with 
a fine building is an education. 

" I would not be thought," said the President 
in the course of his Address to the Royal Institute 
of November 1919, " I would not be thought 
unmindful of the spiritual aspect of our calling." 
And he quoted the passage from the works 
of John Addington Symonds, in which that 
moralist wrote : — " Experience leads me to think 
that there- are numerous human beings in each 
nation who receive powerful and permanent tone 
from the impressions communicated to them by 
architecture." 

" Very great, therefore," continued the Presi- 
dent, " is the importance of a prevailing standard 
of good design, of logical, comely compliance with 
our domestic and commercial needs. I am not 
now thinking of great monuments. . ." . The 
clerk and the artisan, on their way to the morning 
train " — that train to which allusion has been 
made — " pass by rows of dwelling-places, ill- 
planned within, monotonously vulgar without. 
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' One of these days,' thinks our friend, ' I will have 
a house of my own,' and in his mind the house of 
his desire shapes itself, Uke to those he daily sees. 
What an ideal ! Yet how should it be otherwise ? 
The only effective education of the public in 
architecture is the object lesson of good design." 

But in order to make that education effective, 
it is necessary to enable the public to understand 
in what good design consists, and why it is good. 
To that end, they must learn the broad and simple 
principles which govern the art of design. And at 
this point we return to the great Library of the 
Royal Institute, fromwhich these reflections began. 
In that vast array of masterpieces the principles 
of design are enshrined. But is there among them 
a book, illustrated by fine examples, in which it is 
clearly explained in simple language why they are 
fine ? In which, for instance, the relations of 
height to breadth, of voids to masses, of plain 
spaces to enrichment, are set forth ? And in which 
the same principles are demonstrated to apply to 
good work in all styles of architecture aUke ? 

Handbooks and manuals of architecture, 
devised for the public, are too much concerned 
with antiquarian and historical information and 
with the differentiation of styles. But the date of 
a building is of less importance than its character ; 
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just as the date of a man is less important than 
what he did. A bmlding, strange as it may seem, 
may be very old and also very bad. And — 
equally remarkable — a building may be quite new 
and also very good. 

The late John Ruskin, in his " Seven Lamps 
of Architecture," attempted to formulate what 
may perhaps be described as the ethics and 
philosophy of architecture. Inspired with an 
admirable enthusiasm, shining with many eloquent 
and splendid passages, the book is delightful to 
read as a song is delightful to hear. But to the 
public as to the student, it is useless. Turn 
Mr. Ruskin's lamps upon an actual building, and 
their Hght is unaccountably extinguished. 

What is wanted is a book written, not by an 
amateur but, by an architect, who will expound 
principles and illustrate their application. 
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CHAPTER X. 



The Royal Institute : Foundation and 
History 

THE premises of the Royal Institute are at 
Number 9 Conduit Street, Regent Street, 
London. On the ground floor and base- 
ment are the Council room and Secretarial offices ; 
on the first floor is the Library ; on the second 
floor is the Editor's office. Library store-room, 
and typewriting room. There are three Galleries 
in the rear of the building. In the "West Gallery 
hangs the fine collection of portraits of past 
Presidents, the work of eminent contemporary 
artists. It is used as the Members' Common 
Room. The Great Gallery is used for General 
Meetings, and, with the East Gallery, for the 
Examinations and for Exhibition purposes. 

The Royal Institute holds the lease of the 
premises from the Corporation of the City of 
London, being practically tenant in perpetuity. 
Much larger accommodation is required for the 
immense and increasing variety of duties now 
discharged by the Royal Institute. 

The first home of the Institute was in rooms 
hired at Evans's Hotel, 43 King Street, Covent 
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Garden, which building is said to have been 
designed by Inigo Jones. Here, the first General 
Meeting of Members was held on June 15, 1835. 

In the same edifice met that jovial assembly 
of the " Cave of Harmony," as described by the 
late William Makepeace Thackeray, in " The New- 
comes " and elsewhere in his works. Thackeray 
himself frequented the place in his youth. He 
went to the Charterhouse in 1822 ; to Trinity 
College, Cambridge, in 1828 ; travelled abroad ; 
settled in London in 1837. In 1839, John W. 
Sharp appeared at Evans's, and, says Mr. Charles 
Whibley,* " attracted crowds hither for some 
seven years. . . . Thackeray must have known 
him well. . . . The haunts themselves were 
appropriate to their entertainments. They were 
commonly long rooms, running along the first 
floor of public houses, and while the chairman 
smiled blandly at the end of a long table, and 
flourished a portentous cigar, his customers 
supped or sipped their brandy-and-water." 

Which is the more real to us, Thackeray 
himself, who used to visit Evans's, or Clive 
Newcome and the Colonel, who went to the " Cave 
of Harmony," where they met Arthur Pendennis ? 

• " Modem English Writers : William Makepeace Thacke- 
ray." By Charles Whibley. 
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" My father — that's my father— would come. 
He's just come back from India," Clive told 
Pendennis. We all know the unfortunate catas- 
trophe of that innocent visit. It is pleasant to 
think of the grave assembly of eminent architects 
solemnly discoursing upstairs upon " the oppor- 
tunities which would arise for discussing at the 
periodical meetings of the Institute questions of 
scientific and antiquarian interest," what time 
Captain Costigan warbled that ribald ditty which 
awakened the virtuous wrath of the Colonel. 

Why not ? If Clive Newcome went to the 
Charterhouse in 1828, he must have finished his 
time there by 1835, about which date Colonel 
Newcome returned from India. In any case, it 
seems certain that the deliberations of the Institute 
must have been enlivened by the cheerful noise of 
revelry, during its two years' sojourn at Evans's. 

The coincidence is significant. Of the Coal 
Hole and Evans's, Mr. Whibley observes that 
" their sudden rise to popularity is an interesting 
chapter in the history of manners, and no writer 
has pictured them more vividly than Thackeray. 
They were, like their age, strange mixtures of 
blackguardism and sentiment. . . . Commercial 
prosperity, moreover, had diffused whatever 
culture the epoch might boast, and the culture 
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had become all the thinner for the diffusion. 
Wealth, divorced from manners and intelligence, 
marked the rise to power of the great middle class. 
. . . the vast fortunes acquired by industry, 
threatened to overshadow the eminence of birth 
or talent . . . eccentricity and exoticism seemed 
of higher account than beauty and good sense." 

Such were the hostile and difficult conditions 
of the time in which the heads of the profession 
of architecture combined together to encourage 
the improvement of that despised and neglected 
art ; or, in their own words, " to draw up a 
scheme for the formation of an Institution calcu- 
lated to uphold the character and improve the 
attainments of the Architect." 

That resolution was the result of a meeting of 
architects and surveyors held at the Freemasons' 
Tavern in January 1834, and from it sprang the 
Royal Institute, of which Thomas Philip, Earl de 
Grey, was the first President. The first meeting 
of the founders of the Institute was held at the 
Thatched House Tavern, St. James's Street, 
on July 2, 1834. A second meeting at which 
members were enrolled, was held on August 6 ; 
on December 3, the Council was elected. The 
first meeting of the Council was held at the 
Thatched House Tavern on December 10, 1834. 
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The Institute then took rooms at Evans's, 
where the opening General Meeting was held on 
June 15, 1835, as already recorded. 

On January 11, 1837, the Royal Charter was 
granted to the Institute by King Wilham IV. 
On August 8, 1837, Queen Victoria became patron 
of the Royal Institute. In 1848, the Queen 
founded the Royal Institute Gold Medal, ever 
since annually conferred by the Sovereign upon a 
distinguished architect, or man of science or of 
letters connected with architecture. 

The title " Royal " was conferred upon the 
Institute by Royal Command on May 18, 1866. 
Supplemental Charters were granted by Queen 
Victoria and by King Edward VII. 

In 1837 the Institute removed from Evans's 
to Number 16 Grosvenor Street, where it remained 
for twenty-two years. In 1859, the Institute 
acquired a part of 9 Conduit Street, the whole of 
which premises it now occupies. 

The value of the premises and Library of the 
Royal Institute is about £100,000. The annual 
revenue of the Royal Institute is over ;£ig,ooo a 
year ; a little more than its annual expenditure. 
The Royal Institute possesses Trust Funds of 
some £30,000, the proceeds of which are dis- 
tributed in prizes and scholarships. 
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The property and funds of the Royal Institute 
have been gradually built up by the generosity 
and public spirit of the architectural profession 
itself. It is not a rich profession. The great 
majority of architects do an imnaense amount of 
work for very little money. A high reputation 
brings no additional fees, except in so far as it 
attracts more clients. The system of paying the 
architect, whatever may be his professional 
attainment, a fixed percentage upon the cost of 
the building he designs, may be the best system, 
or it may not ; but in the result, the architect 
must find his reward in his work rather than in its 
emoluments. 

In these circtlmstances, then, the foundation 
and development of the Royal Institute, with its 
superb Library, is a notable achievement. When 
the Institute was in process of formation, Sir 
John Soane, architect of the Bank of England 
and Professor of Architecture at the Royal 
Academy, gave the Institute a sum of £750, which 
was used to found the studentship of the Soane 
Medallion and £150, which is stiU awarded in 
alternate years. The cost of the Charter of 
Incorporation, which was £300, was defrayed by 
the Members of the Institute. In 1850 the 
Institute made a contribution to the funds of the 
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Great Exhibition. " With great public spirit," 
remarks the historian of the Royal Institute, 
Mr. Charles L. Eastlake, " the members voted a 
sum of fifty guineas towards an undertaking, the 
effect of which, though vastly overrated in 
regard to some of its aims, has, I suppose, had a 
permanently beneficial influence on the industrial 
art of this country." Mr. Eastlake seems far 
from convinced as to the beneficial influence in 
question ; but, at any rate, the Institute did what 
it could. 

Sir WilUam Tite, third President (1861^63, 
and sixth President 1867-70), among other 
benefactions, gave £500 to the Library Fund, and 
left a legacy of £1,000 the interest of which is used 
for the Tite Prize, founded for the encouragement 
of the study of ItaUan architecture. These are 
but a few examples of the generosity of the 
profession. 

But the architects gave, what was of more 
value than money, their time and ability, to the 
Royal Institute. From 1835 to 1870 the whole 
of the secretarial duties were fulfilled by honorary 
secretaries ; and throughout, members have 
grudged no labour for the sake of the Royal 
Institute and the welfare of the architectural 
profession. 
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CHAPTER XI. 
The Royal Institute and the Public 

ITwould be a mere platitude," wrote, in 1876, 
Mr. Eastlake, Secretary of the Royal Insti- 
tute, " to observe that the best and most 
useful work which is done in this world is often 
quiet, silent work, and I think we should all 
regret if this Institute, for the sake of a Uttle 
pubhc notoriety, were to rival in this Meeting 
Room the cheap and fussy eloquence of a Vestry 
Hall." 

With great deference to these majestic words, 
it is still permissible to suggest that means may be 
devised consonant with the dignity of a noble 
profession to acquaint the pubUc with the work of 
architects in general and in particular. It is at 
least certain that until the of&ce of the architect 
is better understood, the profession will not 
exercise that influence upon the community, nor 
occupy the position in the State, to which it has 
won its title. 

An instance in point may be cited. Had 
pubhc opinion been rightly informed, the Govern- 
ment, after the Great War, would not have 
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ventured to ignore the counsels of the Royal 
Institute concerning the State Housing Scheme ; 
and had the advice of professional authority been 
accepted by the Government Departments, many 
millions of public money would have been saved, 
and the nation would have been provided with 
the houses it required. 
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